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LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE. 



FRENCH PUBLICATIONS. 

WHY do we sleep? Some have said, through cerebral conges- 
tion ; others, through cerebral anaemia. In reality the question 
remains undecided. M. S. Sergueyeff has attempted to resolve it 
in his scholarly lectures published under the title of Le Sommeil et 
le Systeme nerveux, Physiologie de la Veille et du Sommeil. * He con- 
siders it under a new and very general point of view. 

According to him, wake and sleep would be the two alternating 
phases of one and the same function, necessarily vegetative, and ab- 
solutely indispensable to life. Sleep would respond to an assimila- 
tion ; wake to a dis-assimilation. 

To this vegetative function, nevertheless, it is necessary to as- 
sign an aliment, an organ, a mechanism. Now as yet we know of 
only two material forms of assimilative activity, the one semi-liquid 
for digestion, the other gaseous for respiration. The aliment of 
sleep would be, as opposed to this, an ethereal matter, or, if we wish, 
a dynamic form, susceptible of being accumulated and of being 
transformed in various ways. At first sight, no doubt, it seems dif- 
ficult to accept a sthenic aliment, without a ponderable substratum, 
and it sounds a little strange to seek in the phenomena of wake and 
sleep " an assimilative group the object of which belongs to the am- 
bient dynamism," in other terms, "a functional activity," which 

* In two thick octavo volumes. Alcan, publisher. 
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should be influenced by the condition of the alimentary source — 
that which would give at the same time the explication of the fact, 
that, in a general way, the two phases of wake and sleep are related 
to the planetary periodicity of day and night, summer and winter. 
Let us, however, follow M. Sergueyeff in his interesting researches, 
where the scientific spirit does not cease, at any rate, to sustain him. 

In his theory the cerebro-spinal system is no longer the organ, 
as it is in the theories of congestion and anaemia ; but it is rather 
the so-called sympathetic elements, the ganglio-epidermic system, 
of which the imperfectly known functions rightly require to be ex- 
plained. Struck with the insufficient reasons given of the phenom- 
enon of caloricity resulting from the section of a sympathetic nerve, 
or from the obstruction of a ganglion, M. Sergueyeff has been led to 
assume an action of the great sympathetic, different from the vaso- 
motor action. He does not hesitate, in order to explain the cal- 
oricity, to admit into physiology the principle of the mechanical 
equivalence of heat. He endeavors to prove, by an ingenious argu- 
ment, that the heat which is produced after the section of the sym- 
pathetic nerves, finds its immediate origin in the arrest of a nervous 
centripetal movement ; that this arrested movement owes its exist- 
ence to dynamic condensations, to which certain organs of the gan- 
glionic system are adapted, being endowed with a condensatory ca- 
pacity ; and finally that in the normal state the movement repre- 
sents, not an expenditure of energy, but a contribution, that is to 
say, it is a movement of a trophical character. 

The sanguineous condition of the brain remains to be consid- 
ered ; but the difference in this respect between wake and sleep, 
would be purely distributive instead of being quantitative. Schiff 
has remarked that white rats deprived of their cerebral lobes and 
corpora striata sleep and wake ; which leads us to think that the 
phenomena of cerebral irrigation are consequentials, and not essen- 
tials, of wake and sleep. In short, these two alternating phases 
serve in turns as chief moving causes for the vaso-motor excitation 
which differences, in one or the other period, the sanguineous con- 
dition of this or that medullar locality. 

We cannot follow the author in the special study he makes, first 
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of the sensitive nerves and the motor nerves, then of the "cerebral 
activities " in the conditions of wake and sleep. It would be labo- 
rious to disengage his psychological doctrine from the long discus- 
sions which envelop it, and which, well carried out as they may be, 
do not always allow it to appear with as much distinctness as could 
be wished. We will note only the care that he takes to restore the 
psychic initiative, contrary to the theories most in favor to-day. He 
supposes a prefunctional movement of the sensitive nerves, in order 
to determine the sensorial impression ; "attentive volitions " in order 
to explain attention, voluntary or involuntary. According to him, 
the physiological phenomenon which necessarily corresponds to 
sufficient attention, that is to say to the laying hold of an object by 
consciousness, can only be a volitional nervous movement. He re- 
mains convinced that "the cells of the brain must project inces- 
santly in certain of their afferent fibres centrifugal influxes which 
tend to meet with perceptive images "; and feeble and involuntary 
as these influxes may be, he ranks them nevertheless in the some- 
what mysterious category of so-called attentive volitions. These are 
not reflexes, but automatic movements. And definitively, every act 
of attention belongs to the category of volitional movement, be it 
involuntary or voluntary; or in short, " attentive volition exists prior 
to its voluntary strengthening." 

As to the revival of images, it is necessary to admit the inter- 
vention of a previous tendency to association. The difficulty re- 
mains then to know how we are to be able to keep these images be- 
fore the consciousness, in order to apply our attention to them, and 
what secret cause has power to arouse the signals, the nervous 
movements, which present them to it. The author resolves the dif- 
ficulty by accepting, for cases of intentional reviviscence, ideo-motor 
volitions, to which he attributes a considerable role ; their inter- 
vention distinguishes precisely, says he, the active memory from the 
passive memory. 

In reality, for M. Sergueyeff the consciousness is not, as we 
have said, a simple result of the image, an epiphenomenon ; it is 
permanent (thus he affirms that we always think, that we always 
dream); the Ego, the We is for him an irreducible factor. This way 
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of looking at things has evidently influenced the choice of his ter- 
minology, more than it has vitiated his analysis, and its conclu- 
sions, moreover, he has not put down to the credit of any system of 
metaphysics whatever. Far from having exhausted the matter of 
his book, which is replete with criticisms and facts, I have hardly 
sketched its outlines, and I should be his false interpreter if I did 
not recall, in conclusion, the hope strongly expressed by himself, 
that the great assimilative work of an imponderable aliment reserves 
for us many other solutions beyond that of the phenomena of wake 
and sleep. "Though it may be," says he to his hearers, "that in 
all the recent words I have uttered, the truth shines only by a spark, 
do not disdain this spark, gentlemen. May one of you receive it 
within him, for it can, I have the confidence, by a more powerful 
breath than mine suddenly increase, like a polar aurora, and illumi- 
nate unbounded horizons." 

* 

* * 

We now come to a book of less scope, rudely constructed per- 
haps, but very instructive. As indicated by the title chosen by 
him, La Psychologie de I' Idiot et de V Imbecile ;* Dr. Paul Sollier 
has attempted to draw the portrait of the idiot and the imbecile in 
general ; which I sincerely approve of persuaded as I am that we 
shall find profit in sketching generic types and in tracing the com- 
posite photographs of social individuals grouped in various ways, 
in order to establish on solid basis a "natural history" of societies. 
The novelists have approached this difficult enterprise at random ;, 
it is for the psychologists to direct it with a method more sure and 
a tact not less delicate. 

Idiocy is not always congenital ; the lesions which produce it 
are extremely varied and do not consist by any means in a simple 
arrest of development. In short, idiots form a very diversified 
clinical group ; and here was the first difficulty necessary to over- 
come in order to write their psychology. Profiting by the insufficient 
definitions that authors have given of idiocy, M. Sollier thinks he 
is able in his turn to define it as "a chronic cerebral affection with 

* Alcan, publisher. 
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varied lesions, characterised by troubles of the intellectual, sensi- 
tive, and motory functions, going possibly as far as their almost 
complete abolition, and which assumes its special character, par- 
ticularly in what concerns intellectual troubles, only in the youthful 
age of the subjects it strikes." Then, discussing the proposed 
classification, he stops to form three categories, which he connects 
with the intellectual development, for which attention serves him 
as the touch-stone. They are : (i) absolute idiocy — complete ab- 
sence and impossibility of attention ; (2) simple idiocy — feebleness 
and difficulty of attention ; (3) imbecility — instability of attention. 
These differences in the state of attention (we recognise the fruit of 
the excellent teaching of M. Ribot) separate with sufficient clearness 
the imbecile from the idiot : the latter remains extra-social, the 
former becomes anti-social. M. Sollier, for whom the imbecile, let 
us say in passing, is an exceedingly disagreeable personage, follows 
out throughout the whole of his book this distinction, which seems 
to us one of the most curious and the most piquant aspects of it. 
How many people in the world border on imbecilty, without be- 
longing clinically to this type, and maintain the mischievous role of 
destroyers and marplots ! 

Readers familiar with the study of mental maladies will not be 
astonished to find among idiots the following signs of degeneracy: 
dulled senses, obtuse perceptions, a poor condition of sensibility 
and consequently of mobility, and anomalies or perversions of the 
instincts, sentiments, etc. But that which makes of them a group 
apart, is the constitution of the perfect type from infancy, while 
among the degenerates properly so-called, the perversions, the ma- 
nias, etc. present, are the episodical concurrences of a morbid evo- 
lution which unrolls itself capriciously in the course of a whole life. 

M. Sollier has interesting remarks nearly everywhere in his 
book. We may refer, for example, to what he says concerning pity, 
courage ; of writing ; of hereditary organic memory; of ideas, etc. 
It is curious, certainly, to see idiots suddenly show themselves skil- 
ful in playing an instrument which was that of their father and of 
their grandfather. A passing observation on impressionability, 
greater for color in girls and for form in boys, deserves to be devel- 
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oped : I regret that the author should have been sparing of details 
on this point as on some others. M. Sollier appears, we may say, 
to have aimed not so much at giving new explanations in psychol- 
ogy, as at verifying those which have been proposed by good 
authors. He is precise, positive ; from the medico-legal point of 
view, he presents practical conclusions, and does not embarrass 
himself in sentimentalism, from which the Philosophie penale* of M. 
Tarde, let it be said parenthetically, is not always sufficiently free. 

A word more with reference to the "great suggestibility" of 
imbeciles, on which M. Sollier reasonably insists. Since I spoke 
in this place, three months ago, of the work of M. Bonjean, the 
awkward intervention of M. Li^geois in the Eyraud-Gabrielle 
Bompard case has contributed to compromise the Nancy school, 
much more than to serve it. M. Brouardel is able to object with 
ingenuity that certain persons, supposed to be victims of hypnotism, 
unfortunately obey suggestions "which are the most agreeable to 
them." It is good advice to be cautious. Still it is necessary to 
take into account (it is what I had omitted to say) the character of 
the subjects, in order to be able to judge of the possible accomplish- 
ment of acts suggested in sleep. For, it is not doubtful that among 
the abnormal, the imbecile, the mentally feeble, one could not count 
much on the revolt of a moral personality which is not constituted, 
on the efficiency of a power of inhibition which is almost null, and 
that generally criminal suggestion can become formidable when it 
is attended by bad instincts. 

It remains to speak of a work by M. A. Ricardou, De I' Ideal, 
Etude philosophique.^ I avow without any disguise that I have not 
taken any interest in it. M. Ricardou declares himself a deist, spirit- 
ualist ; the misfortune is that he follows so much the vague and waver- 
ing manner of his school. A fine rhetoric, elevated aspirations ; but 
few facts, not sufficient realities freely seen. What end is served 
by rebelling against physiological psychology, and by laying claim 
to the rights of the method of introspection? In truth, no one de- 

* First volume of the BihliotUeque de Criminologie. Masson, publisher, 
f Alcan, publisher. 
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nies its right ; it is suspected only when it affects supremacy, and 
rejects all control. 

I simply mention, in conclusion, the interesting work, which 
appeared last year, of M. L. Levy-Bruhl : L' Allemagne depuis Leib- 
niz, Essai sur le developpement de la conscience nationale en Allemagne. * 
It belongs, in great part, to the history of philosophy, and furnishes 
to it a valuable contribution. 

Paris, March, 1891. Lucien Arreat 



* Hachette, publisher. 



